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THE SNOW-SHRIEK: 
A TALE OF THE PRAIRIES. 


‘Hark! There is the snow-shriek again—loud, 
wild, and mournful. Listen ; and, if you are wise, 
make use of the warning” Such was the admon- 
itory remark of Hiram Pell, an aged hunter in 
the north-western prairies, in addressing three 
young persons, whom he accidentally encountered 
on the border of a small creek. One of the three 
was a young lady, Metella Stewart, about eighteen, 
daughter of Colonel Stewart, proprietor of a well- 
stocked farm in the district ; the others were two 
gentlemen little more than her own age. 

‘We are far from disregarding what you tell us, 
Hiram,’ said the slighter of the two young men ; 
‘but we should like to know its precise meaning. 
Be pleased to explain what is the snow-shriek.’ 

‘The snow-shriek, replied the hunter of the 
wilderness, ‘is a sign of an approaching and 
terrible storm of frost and snow. It is not often 
heard, and few know its meaning. Iam now anold 
man, and have heard it but thrice; but never is 
the token a false one.’ 

The sound, then, portends extremely severe 
weather?’ asked Metella, impressed, despite her- 
self, with the rugged solemnity of the hunter's 
manner. 

‘Worse than that miss, a deal worse. When 
the snow-shriek rings across the plains, folks that 
have a love for their life, don’t care to camp out. 
The Indians strike their lodges at the sound, 
and make the best of their way to shelter among 
the bluffs, or in a wooded tract. As for the 
settlers, they take wagons, and hurry off to the 
nearest town, leaving everything behind to its fate. 
If I were the colonel, now, that’s what I’d do, 
and go for a week or two to Grantville, or Sparta, 
or even Troy.’ 

‘Running away from the snow!’ exclaimed 
Metella, with a merry laugh, which she could not 
repress, and in which her two companions joined. 

‘Wait, young lady, till you see what snow 
means. Reckon you’ll hardly see much then to 


laugh at in it,’ returned the hunter, much offended. 
‘I’m going to make tracks, for one, and old Hiram 
Pell has not the name of being chicken-hearted 
along the frontier-line. Perhaps you ’ll wish, later 
on, you had set more store by the warning of a 
man who had fought many a tough fight with 
bears and savages before ever a spade was stuck 
in the turf of the Territory.—Good-morning to you, 
miss ; think better of it, and ask the colonel to 
leave home for a bit. So saying, he lifted his 
rifle, and strode off along the bank of the creek, in 
the direction of the town. 

‘What a queer old fellow that is!’ said the 
taller of the two gentlemen, whose name was 
Parnell. ‘He seems an anachronism here at this 
time of day, picking up, as he does, a precarious 
living by trapping and hunting, and occasionally 
acting as guide and interpreter to some Indian 
agent bound for the plains. But the colonel has 
done him more than one kindness, and I have 
no doubt that his harangue was well intended, 
although I suspect his account of the snow-storms 
to be somewhat highly coloured. It might be as 
well, however, to mention it at home, in case this 
wind should really be a sign of bad weather, 

Colonel Stewart paid very little attention to 
the reported words of the old backwoodsman, 
or to the low shrill shriek of the wind. ‘A cold 
snap, if it comes, will not annihilate us,’ he said 
cheerfully ; ‘and we rather enjoyed the heavy 
snowfall of the last winter, with the pleasant 
sleighing-parties while the frost held. A pretty 
settler I should have made if I had heeded every 
croaker who predicted that locusts, drought, and 
Indian raiders would harry me out of house and 
home, if I dared to pitch my tent so far to the 
west. Hiram Pell is a worthy old fellow in his 
way, but he is vain of his infallibility in wood- 
craft, and as sad a Jonah as I ever encountered.’ 

On the day succeeding that on which the 
hunter’s words of caution had been uttered, Mr 
Parnell, whose residence was about a mile on the 
other side of Troy, was to take his departure on a 
journey, the duration of which seemed vague, 
since he had merely indicated that his absence 
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would probably be a long one, and that it might 
even be necessary that he should visit Europe. 
He had been invited to pass this, the last evening, 
at the house of the Stewarts, with whom he was 
on terms of intimacy; but there were circum- 
stances which promised to add pain to the pleasure 
of these last moments with Metella. 

The betrothal of Miss Stewart to Caryl Winthrop 
was matter of notoriety in the vicinity. In the 
spring of that a the young man had arrived in 

e neighbourhood, one of those invalids whom 
the fashionable physicians of the Atlantic States 
had despatched to find vigour and health in the 
pure and bracing air of that lofty tableland, a 
grassy ocean, lately traversed by only the buffalo 
and the Red Man, that lies between the great 
lakes and the Rocky Mountains, He had derived 
much benefit from even a brief residence in the 
Territory, and his ailment, a heart complaint, had 
long since lost all its alarming symptoms, while he 
himself seemed daily to gain strength. Nothing, 
now, except the delicate pallor of his face, could 
denote that Caryl had been accounted, before he 
left New York, as one of the hopelessly doomed, 
of those victims on whom reluctant Science passes 
the sentence of an early tomb. He was well now, 
though not robust ; and bright hopes, of which he 
had had no idea on his first arrival at Troy, spread 
themselves before him, and caused him to view 
his future career through that roseate haze which 
none but the great magician, Love, can conjure u 
for our delighted vision. From the first, Cary 
Winthrop’s name had recommended him to the 
warm friendship of the Stewarts. It had, years 

, been the fate of the elder Mr Winthrop, a 
citizen of wealth and eminence in his native state, 
which was also that of Metella’s parents, to render 
a considerable service to the colonel ; and this old 
act of kindness was gratefully remembered when 
first the young invalid shewed his pale face, and 
bright but dreamy eyes, on the threshold of that 
dwelling where he was soon to find himself as in 
a second home. 

It is an old, old story which teaches us that pity 

lides, mtle and almost imperceptible a- 
Ay other. Metella. felt 
sympathy with the city-bred youth, whom suffer- 
ing had but rendered moré gentle and refined, not 
fretful or querulous, as it does with some of a 
coarser nature ; and her father and mother wished 
for nothing better, as Caryl’s health improved, 
than that the friendship of the two young people 
should ripen into a deep and lasting attachment. 
Caryl was high principled, well educated, accom- 
plished, amiable, and would, one day, be rich. 

hat more could the most watchful parents desire 
in a son-in-law? Wherefore, it came about, that 
when Caryl told his love, and was accepted, and 
Metella began to receive the congratulations of all 
her friends, the girl hardly knew whether she 
loved Mr Winthrop otherwise than as a sister 
loves a brother, or whether, in truth, there was in 
existence any passion more ardent than the calm 
affection which she entertained towards her future 
husband, One thing was certain, and that was, 
that with the full consent of both families, she 
was soon to become Mrs Winthrop, and that Caryl 
was a most excellent young man, and sincerely 
devoted to her. She had very little doubt but 
that a life of quiet happiness lay before her. Very 


little doubt, that is to say, until she met with 


_Alberic Parnell, and realised, for the first time, how 


very different was the sentiment she felt towards 
him, from the so-called love, which was really 
liking and esteem, which had been all that poor 
Caryl could win from her. Yet, as she often told 
herself, Caryl was by far the handsomer of the 
two, better off, more highly cultured, than this 
competitor for her smiles. Alberic Parnell was 
merely a tall, manly young fellow, with a bronzed 
face, and dark hair, strong, indeed, and of a daunt- 
less courage, as was reported, but not, like Caryl, a 
musician, a sketcher, and a poet, to whom foreign 
languages and art-talk were familiar. Yet, Miss 
Stewart knew, and was not sorry to know, that 
Alberic’s heart was hers, for had she not seen the 
love-light shining in his eyes? He had not said 
to her one word that could be construed into 
courtship, for to have done so, considering Metella’s 


engagement, and the trustful hospitality which her 


father and mother had extended to him, would 
have seemed base indeed to one so honourable as 
he. But the tell-tale pressure of a hand as it 
clasps that of the loved one, a chance intonation, 
a change of colour, may telegraph the true state 
of the feelings on both sides ; and so it was, that 
when Alberic and Metella found themselves alone 
together for an instant in the entrance-hall of the 
colonel’s house, when the time came for the former 
to take his leave, both hearts throbbed wildly, and 
each felt as if about to part with the one object 
most beloved on earth. 

‘You start, then, to-morrow ?’ said Metella, in 
a voice which she flattered herself to be firm, but 
which trembled as does the nightingale’s song ; and 
Parnell groaned out some hoarsely inarticulate 
ra Neither dared to look into the other's 
ace. 

‘When, I wonder, shall we meet in ?’ said 
the girl, rallying all her resolution to feign a tone 
of indifference. 

‘Never, perhaps! Safer and better that it 
should be so,’ returned Alberic bitterly. ‘ Never, 
at anyrate, until Miss Stewart shall have ceased to 
be. Possibly, then, I may find patience enough to 
come back, and even to renew my acquaintance 
with Mr Winthrop’s wife. She will be nothing to 
me! 

The words were rude, the tone was sullen, 
almost fierce, yet Metella’s ear drank in the sylla- 
bles thirstily, and it seemed to her that never in 
her life had she heard so sweet a compliment. 

‘Let us be friends, always, she murmured 
softly. 

‘Friends!’ ejaculated the young man. ‘Yes, 
that is the way with you women—you steal the 
heart, and bewilder the soul of a man, and then, 
when hope is dead within him, and he is driven 
forth, as by the flaming sword that barred the gate 
of Eden, you say to him, let us be friends! Well, 
Miss Stewart, I will try to follow your prescription, 
and be content with friendship ; but first months 
and years must pass, and seas roll between us. 
Come, let the wrench be taken, and the farewell 
said. If I stay here, I shall say what I might be 
sorry for, for am I not your father’s guest, and 
is not Caryl my friend? Good-by, Miss Stewart 
—Metella ; forgive the freedom! I shall never call 
you so again” 

‘Good-by, Alberic, good-by!’ And their hands 
met, and their eyes, and Metella’s tears fell like 
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rain, and she sobbed audibly. There was a 
moment when the young man seemed as though 
he were about to clasp her in his arms ; but by 
a violent effort he tore himself away, and with 
a smothered word of adieu, flung open the door, 
and darted out into the darkness. Very soon 
afterwards, the quick clatter of his horse’s hoofs 
told that he mounted and ridden rapidly off 
on his homeward road. Metella listened until the 
last faint sound had ceased, and nothing more was 
to be heard but the wailing snow-shriek, and then 
retired to her own chamber, and burst into an 
agony of weeping. It was Alberic’s image that 
haunted her dreams that night, not that of Caryl 
Winthrop. 

Thirty-six hours later, the sad, monotonoussound 
of the snow-shriek had swelled into a menacing 
roar, as of angry fiends let loose to ravage and 
destroy, and a filmy veil that was drawn over the 
western sky had darkened from white to orange, 
and from orange to sable, and then, borne on the 
mighty wings of an icy wind, there broke upon 
the Territory the force of such a snow-storm as 
the hardiest farmer there had never pictured. 
Down came the whirling flakes, thick, heavy, 
pitiless, accompanied by a cruel cold like Death’s 
own touch, that pie through furs and buffalo- 
robes, and num the limbs, and chilled the 
marrow, while still the — snow fell, and 
fell, and swept along before the furious gale, like 
so many white billows, over the country. And still 
the wind blew from the cold north-west, and still 
the snow fell. The deep piled drifts soon began to 
blot out every sign of man’s dominion from the 
lately subjugated land that had been so recently 
won from the wilderness. Dismal stories were 
brought in, ere long, of the disasters by flood and 
field. Rivers had swollen and overflowed their 
banks, washing down, along with a pack of float- 
ing ice, the debris of ruined homesteads and the 
carcases of drowned oxen. In the pastures, herds- 
man and herd lay overwhelmed beneath the white 
waves of snow. In the drifts that blocked the 
roads, wagoners and their teams were walled in, to 
perish of frost-bite or exhaustion, unless aid came 
speedily ; while many a bewildered wayfarer wan- 
dered from the track, and strayed across the deso- 
late praixie until he found a grave in the deepening 
snow. It was with difficulty that Caryl could force 
his horse through the drifts that environed Colonel 
Stewart’s house, and when he arrived there, two of 
the hired men were missing, and a third had come 
in, half-frozen, from a vain attempt to save the 
affrighted cattle. 

Then did Metella realise the truth of the old 
hunter’s words. She, and those about her, had 
found out, for the first time, what snow meant, 
pitiless, inexhaustible whiteness, borne in upon 
them by the rush of the resistless wind, that 
howled and raved, with a sound like the cry of 
tavening wolves, about the house, and heaped 
up such masses as cumber the ground, even in 
those latitudes, but once or twice in a genera- 
tion. Colonel Stewart, at first incredulous of 
peril, as it was in his sanguine nature to be, 
presently began to admit that the calamity was 
worse than the mere gg to his property. The 
sheep, hogs, and cattle that he had lost repre- 
sented but a money sacrifice—an affair of dollars 
and cents. But when all communications between 
Stewart's Flat and the outer world were cut off, 


and it was too late to fly, and the gathering snow 
was loading the roof, and darkening the lower 
windows, and rising, rising ever, he recognised the 
imprudence of his selection of such a site for his 
residence, and would have been thankful for escape 
even at the cost of half his substance. This, how- 
ever, was impossible. The road by which Winthrop 
had reached the house was now barred by a wall of 
snow. The fast-falling flakes threatened to fill u 
the dell to the level of the hills that command 
it, and all the outbuildings were hidden or un- 
roofed by the weight of the snowfall. And still 
that horrid snow-shriek, loud and wild now as the 
war-cry of exulting demons, filled the startled air, 
as though rejoicing over its prey. 

The pangs of impending famine were soon 
added to the terrors of the situation. Those shut 
up in the once hospitable mansion at Stewart's 
Flat had but scanty supplies of food or fuel. It 
was as much as a man’s life was worth to try to 
reach the great wood-pile. It took severe exertion 
to bring in, from time to time, a few logs and some 
broken timber from the yard, while, after the first 
few hours, provisions ran short. There is little 
inducement for a settler in that land of Goshen to 
store up hams and salted meat, flour and biscuit, to 
any extent; but now that flocks and herds, and 
barns brimming with wheat and golden maize, had 
been alike whelmed beneath the sudden snowfall, 
Want, like a gaunt wolf, began to beset the 
blockaded household. It was soon necessary to 
put the family and servants on rations, so as to 
avert actual starvation as long as possible ; and the 
beleaguered inmates of the dwelling huddled to- 
gether around the rarely replenished stove, talkin 
in tones that they vainly strove to render hopeful, 
of the probabilities of a prompt rescue ; for it had 
come to that now. Rescue from without was their 
only chance. Should the snow-storm continue 
very long, they must perish of cold and hunger ; 
even if the roof, which they had been forced to 
prop up in places with casks and pieces of timber, 
did not cave in beneath the increasing weight 
piled upon it. The storm went on steadily, and 
still the wind wailed as before. 

It was a group of haggard faces that had col- 
lected pnd great hall-stove at Stewart’s Flat 
when at last the snow-shriek died away to a 
moan, and one of the farm-hands brought in the 
welcome news that, for the time at least, the storm 
had ceased, By this time the house merely resem- 
bled a mound of snow, one heap among many in 
the blurred landscape. The inmates were as help- 
less as so many shipwrecked wretches in mid-ocean 
in a frail boat without sail or oar. For twenty- 
four hours, most of them had not eaten. The few 
morsels of food that remained were reserved, by 
common consent, for the female members of the 
starving household. The fire was fed, as best 
might be, with broken furniture and woodwork 
torn from the walls. Still no help came. Perha 
the people at Troy were powerless to afford it, 
More likely it was taken for granted that the 
Stewarts and their servants had effected a timely 
escape to some place of safety. If so, and should 
not a speedy thaw set in, death was inevitable. 
Some hours elapsed, and still there was no sign 
that the blocked-up household had not been for- 
gotten. Ha! what was that? A shot, surely, and 
then another, and a cheer of friendly voices, and 
hope sprung up in every heart, and was kept alive 
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by the occasional report of distant firearms and the 
sound of shouting. 

Yes, rescue was at hand. That much was cer- 
tain. An attempt to penetrate the girdling wall 
of snow was about to be made, but what were the 
numbers or the resources of the adventurous band 
without, those within the house knew not. There 
were now but some four or five windows, darkened 
by snow-wreaths and pendent icicles, whence a 
partial view of the outer desolation could be ob- 
tained. And it was not on that side of the villa 
that the shouts and shots of the explorers had 
announced their presence. Some hours of painful 
suspense, during which at intervals the sound of 
voices could be heard, succeeded, and then the 
sobbing of the ominous wind changed into a shrill 
scream, and a man who had ventured a few paces 
from the door came in to bring the evil tidings 
that the snow had again begun to fall. The air 
was now full of feathery flakes, and the most 
anxious listener could now hear nothing but the 
monotonous wail that chilled every heart as it 
rang around the doomed house. It was beyond 
a doubt that the well-wishers on the outside must 
have desisted from their labours, beaten off by the 
keen wind and blinding snow-fall. The latter 
lasted through the miserable night, and, soon 
after daybreak, ceased again, but those within the 
house had almost bidden farewell to hope. Prob- 
ably the rescuers would not, until the weather 
should improve, renew their efforts, toilsome and 

rilous as they must needs be. And then it would 
S too late. Privations and care were telling on 
the beleaguered inhabitants of Stewart’s Flat, and 
on none more than Caryl Winthrop, whose sunken 
cheek and unnaturally bright eye told of extreme 
exhaustion. 

‘We shall be happy together in heaven, dear— 
not on earth, he said, more than once, as he 
looked wistfully into the face of his betrothed one, 
and chafed her cold hand between his. ‘It has 
become a question, not of days, but of hours and 
minutes.’ 

Towards noon, Metella’s ear, sharpened by terror, 
caught the faint, low sound of the clinking of iron 
tools, mingling with the wail of that dismal snow- 
shriek. Her companions in misfortune, however, 
could not hear it, and she was easily persuaded 
that she had been tricked by her own excited fancy. 
Hours went by, the snow falling still, though not 
so heavily, and there was no sign from without. 
All prepared to perish, for now the scanty store 
of food was gone, and Caryl and Metella, as they 
knelt and prayed, side by side, felt that their 
wedding must indeed be in the world to come, not 
in this. 

‘There is one thing I ought to tell you, dear 
Caryl, whispered the girl, as they stood side by 
side in the porch: ‘I have not been wilfully untrue 
to my pledge, but—but there was one who left 
us but the other day, on whom my rebellious 
thoughts would dwell, do what I could to school 
them. It was not that I did not love you—indeed, 
not—but, it was different when I thought of 
Alberic Parnell, I shall never see him more. He 
will learn to forget me, and, had I lived, it should 
have been my daily task to forget him.—You are 
not angry, Caryl ?” 

He kissed her on the forehead, saying gently : 
‘Indeed, I am not angry. Love, I con will not 


be always reasoned with. It is not your fault, 


my poor child, if you saw in Parnell what you have 
never seen in me. I was to you as a brother, was 
I not? And you learned, too late, that liking was 
not love. It matters little, dearest, on the brink 
of the grave, as we stand now, but believe me—— 
Ha! the noise without is real enough, this time.’ 

And so it was. There was a distinct clash and 
rattle of spade and shovel, of axe and pick, vigor- 
ously plied, and the loud voices of men, and the 
thud of falling blocks of snow, and then a cheer, 
hearty and triumphant, which was echoed, in 
feebler accents, by those within the house, while 
the door was eagerly opened to admit the deliver- 
ers. And now a crevice, soon enlarged to a cleft, 
appeared in ;jthe snow-wall close in front, and 
revealed the dark outline of a human form, hew- 
ing to right and left with a broad-bladed hatchet, 
as if cutting a path through the ranks of a resisting 
enemy. Then a tall, strong man, wet and drip- 
ping, and with his dark beard and hair full of 
glistening snow-crystals, came leaping from the 
aperture, and reached the threshold. It was 
Alberic—Alberic Parnell ; and the next to struggle 
through the breach in the snow-wall, spade in 
hand, was the gaunt figure of Hiram Pell, the 
hunter ; while from behind came crowding up the 
rest of the bold and hardy band. 

Then followed a scene of indescribable excite- 
ment and confusion, in which, thanks to God and 
man for this timely rescue were freely uttered 
by those who now saw themselves restored to the 
living world. But Metella, who had seen nothing 
save Alberic’s face in all that mingled group, was 
overpowered by the rush of her emotions, and was 
sinking senseless on the floor, when the young man 
sprang forward and caught her, fainting, in his 
strong arms. When she recovered from the swoon, 
her parents were with her ; and near the sofa on 
which they had laid her, stood the old hunter, 
Hiram Pell There was food on a table near, for 
the rescuers had not come empty-handed; but 
Miss Stewart had forgotten her Sees, forgotten 
all, save that she had seen Alberic again for one 
brief moment of happiness. She drank in, thirstily, 
however, the words of the old backwoodsman. 

‘Thank him, colonel—Mr Parnell, I mean—not 
me, for true as Gospel, ’tis to him you owe your 
lives. Talk of grit! I thought I knew what 
bravery was, but never the like of that young 
chap’s. He shamed us into sticking to it, squire, 
fighting every inch of the way, against cold and 
fatigue, and working more like a young giant than 
a mere man, Says Mr Alberic, when there was 
talk of giving in: “ Let who will flinch, and leave 
helpless women to perish; I go on alone, and who- 
ever deserts me at this pinch, never let him hold 
up his head among honest men. Every dollar I’m 
worth shall be divided among those that help me.” 
And he, and I, and the rest of the Troy neighbours, 
we did make a good job of it, spite of frost-bite 
and beating snow ; but it was no sport, colonel, I 
can tell you that.’ 

Mrs Stewart, who had left the room during this 
now came gliding back to her daughter's 
side. 

‘Are you well enough, Metella, dear, to speak 
with Caryl for a moment?’ she said, smiling 
through her tears. ‘He is very urgent to saya 
word to you. He says it is for the last time,’ 

And almost before Metella had leisure to realise 
the meaning of these words, Caryl Winthrop, 
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deathly pale, but with a sweet, sad smile upon 
his face, such as angels might wear, stood beside 
her couch. She started up, and then, with a guilty 
blush, put her hands before her eyes. 

‘O Caryl, do not blame me!’ she said. ‘ Indeed, 
indeed, I will be a true wife to you.’ 

‘Not to me, dear Miss Stewart,’ answered he 
softly. ‘It is asa brother, darling, not as a lover, 
that you have regarded me all along, and now I 
release you, fully and freely from a plight, the 
keeping of which would be misery to you. I am 
not selfish enough to hold you to your promise, 
dear girl, Let your hand go, along with your 
heart, to your preserver, to Alberic Parnell? He 
was very white and haggard as he spoke, but he 
never once faltered in his address; and ‘before 
Metella could frame her reply, Mrs Stewart had 
walked to the door, and returned, accompanied by 
Alberic. 

‘This young gentleman, she said, half reproach- 
fully, ‘was just about to slip away from us and 
our acknowledgments of his courage and his kind- 
ness. He could not trust himself, forsooth, to 
meet you again, Metella. Even now, I see by his 
puzzled look, that he hardly can guess the solution 
of the enigma.’ 

‘This will explain all !’ said Cary], as, to Alberic’s 
amazement, he took the young man’s muscular 
hand and placed it in that of Metella. 

‘Be happy, sister, with the husband of your 
choice. After the innocent confession that, when 
Death seemed to have us in his icy clutch, you 
made to me, I should commit a sin did I come 
between you two—between you and the man 
who, when on his road to New York and Europe, 
turned back at the bare rumour of this fearful 
snow-storm, and risked life and health to save the 
girl he loved.’ 

Metella could not speak. Clinging to Alberic, 
as a eful vine to some towering oak of the 
forest, she hid her face upon his shoulder, and 
sobbed aloud. In the timid, trustful rapture of 
that moment, she scarcely realised that every word 
which Caryl had spoken had been as a stab to the 
bosom of the speaker; that his generous self- 
sacrifice cost him very dearly, when a sudden out- 
cry of voices snatched both of the lovers from their 
dream of new-found happiness. Poor Caryl Win- 
throp had sunk helpless on the floor, and was being 
lifted by Colonel Stewart and the old hunter, who 

laced him on the sofa where Miss Stewart had so 
tely reclined. 

‘He has fainted,’ said kind, motherly Mrs Stewart, 
as she laid his head upon the pillow. 

‘More than that, I guess. He’s going home, if 
ever I saw death in a face!’ muttered the rough 
backwoodsman. Caryl, who had partially regained 
his senses, had no illusions on the subject. 

‘Do not weep for me, darling,’ he said, as Metel- 
la’s tears bedewed his face, and the girl bent over 
him in tender sorrow. ‘The stroke has fallen; 
but it is in mercy.’ He pressed his feeble hand to 
his heart, and the conviction flashed on all present, 
that the insidious malady from which he had be- 
lieved himself to be cured, aggravated by hardship 
and the cruel emotions of the last hour, was reclaim- 
ing its prey. 

‘Kiss me once, sister,” he said softly; and 
Metella pressed her lips upon his brow, on which 
the damps of death were gathering. The youn 
people were kneeling beside him. All contended 


him. He looked up, smiling, and his lips moved, 
but no sound came; and then a spasm of pain 
contracted his features, and the heavy head fell 
back. He was dead. 

It is scarcely needful to say that, some six months 
later than the date of these events, Alberic Parnell 
and Metella Stewart were married. Their experi- 
ence of wedded life has been a happy and prosper- 
ous one; but whenever the wind wails shrilly 
around the gables, and the white flakes come 
driving in heavy showers from the desert country 
beyond the frontier to the north-west, the sound 
and the sight combine to evoke the recollection of 
Caryl’s early grave, and of the unselfish sacrifice 
which was the last act of his blameless life. 


ROHLFS’S TRAVELS IN MOROCCO. 


THE barbarous empire of Morocco is the largest, 
richest, healthiest, and the least known of all the 
_ of Northern Africa, once called Barbary. 
tis out of the world. ‘As Mecca among cities, 
so is Morocco among kingdoms. In the class- 
ical times, the Berbers preserved their savage 
independence, but there came an interval of civil- 
isation when the Arabs had conquered the country, 
and the Spanish occupation of it brought the arts 
and sciences to dwell there, and the cities of Fez 
and Morocco became the rivals of Cordova and 
Seville. Afterwards, through the effects of wars 
and dissensions, the country sunk into that miser- 
ably hopeless condition in which it was lately 
found by Dr Gerhard Rohlfs, a learned German 
traveller.* 

Morocco possesses extraordinary natural advan- 
tages. The mighty chain of the Atlas Mountains 
intersects it, making two climates for it, and its 
elevated lands are swept by the winds from the 
Atlantic on one side, and from the Mediterranean 
on the other ; its rivers are cooled by the melted 
snow of the mountains, whose lower sides are 
clothed with rich forests. The loftiest points of 
the Atlas range have never been explored, but the 
natives say that their summits are covered with 
perpetual snow. From their base to the sea, the 
whole wide expanse of the country is arable, and 
south of these stretch wide tracts of corn-bearing 
land. The country might be a paradise of peace 
and plenty, but for its people, who seem to us, 
according to Rohlfs’s account, to be simply a nation 
of half-mad fanatics. They have some virtues ; 
for instance, re eg though it is an error to 
suppose, as Rohlfs did, until he nearly paid for his 
credulity with his life, that a guest is sacred ; and 
they treat their women and their slaves well. But 
there is little to be said for their intellect, and less 
for their morals. ‘There are no men of distinction 
in the country. Arts and manufactures exist only 
in the towns, and are in a miserable state ; religion 
alone occupies the minds of this people. The 
country people are more virtuous than those of the 
towns ; but theft and deceit are scarcely considered 
as sinful when practised against another tribe. 
Lying is so common among the Arabs and the 
Berbers, that they scarcely ever speak the truth, 
Crimes of violence are common in all parts of the 


* Adventures in Morocco and Journeys through the 
Oases of Draa and Tafilet. By Dr Gerhard Rohlfs, gold 
medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With an 
—_—* by Winwood Reade. Sampson Low, Son, 
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land which are not patrolled by the soldiers of the 
Sultan.’ 

There are some beautiful spots, called Oases, 
which, says the doctor, deserve the name in 
every sense; and in them the population in- 
creases steadily. ‘These islands of the blest 
are as favourable to the growth of men as to 
that of plants and vegetables; the true reason 
being that their life and property are secure—war, 
taxation, and robbery unknown. It is melanchol 
to read, that in this country of splendid capabili- 
ties, famines are common. The Moors never store 
up large quantities of grain, and are therefore 
easily dependent on their crops, and these are 
liable to be destroyed by drought, hailstones, or 
flights of locusts, Even when all goes well, the 
food is unvaried, and therefore unwholesome, and 
outbursts of gluttony are followed by disease. The 
women weaken themselves by prolonged suckling 
of their infants. Wars and «A ws raids decimate 
the men, and the government and clergy bleed 
them to death. Domestic life is patriarchal in its 
nature, and kinsmen adhere to one another with 
fidelity and love. They have no surnames, except 
that of the tribe or class to which they belong. 

Dr Rohlfs was told by Sir Drummond Hay, the 
then British consul, immediately on his arrival at 
Tangier, that in order to pursue his design of visit- 
ing Fez and exploring the interior, he must become 
a Mohammedan himself. He decided on doing so, 
and applying for a surgical appointment in the 
army a the Sultan. In five days after his assumed 
conversion, he started for Fez on foot, accom- 

nied by a native, who regarded him with respect, 
rsa he carried a bundle, which the native con- 
eluded must contain stolen goods, as no Moor, not 
even the Sultan, takes a change of raiment on a 
journey. The following was the equipment with 
which the gallant traveller confronted the utterly 
unknown and incalculable chances of his daring 
enterprise: ‘I had reduced my baggage to the 
merest necessaries, namely, a bundle of linen, which 
I carried on the end of a stick over my shoulder. 
My dress consisted of a djebala, a long white 
woollen shirt, with a hood, yellow slippers on my 
bare feet, and a Spanish cap, within which I had 
stitched my whole stock of money, an English five- 
pound note ; finally, a black loose English overcoat 
served as my burnoose. I had no weapons: a 
small note-book, with a lead pencil, was hidden in 
my pocket.’ The latter articles would have proved 
his most dangerous possession if they had been 
discovered. No true convert would have such 
unholy belongings. He had to pass by an ancient 
Tuin on one occasion, which was evidently a dolmen 
—to have examined it would have risked his life. 

At the first village, Dr Rohlfs learned the value 
of his conversion ; for he was received into a native 
house, and admitted to the family circle. Next day, 
the old father of the family completed the cere- 
mony of the convert’s reception by shaving his 
head with a jagged pocket-knife, an operation 
which caused him excruciating torments. The 
next night they lodged in a tent, which was divided 
in two by a partition of sack, saddle-furniture, 
water-skins, butter-skins, pots, and wooden dishes. 
In one compartment slept the tent-master and his 
wife ; in the other, the guests, two children, and a 
foal. They received many visits during the night 
from goats and sheep, which clambered over them 
without ceremony. The following day they were 


to reach a town, whose name is spelt Alkassar, but 
ronounced L’xor; and during the journey, Dr 
ohlfs’s companion, who had kindly relieved him 
of his bundle—into which he had packed every 
atom of superfluous clothing, the heat being exces- 
sive, and even his Spanish cap with the five-pound 
note in it—placed it on his mule, and proceeded to 
give him a first taste of Moslem fraternity. ‘ There 
was water close by, writes Rohlfs, ‘and the sun 
was high, so we encamped, and ate some dry bread. 
Then Si-Embark [his companion] said he wished 
to fetch a friend of his from a neighbouring Duar ; 
I must wait for him, and we would then all three 
go in together. I dared not appear so suspicious 
as to ask him for the bundle. He went away, and 
I never saw him again. I waited and waited, but 
he did not return. Stripped of my property, and 
left alone on the solitary road, I felt anxious and 
disheartened, and thought of returning to Tangier. 
But I was ashamed to go back after only three days 
in such a plight ; so I took a good drink of water, 
and went on towards the south. I reached L’xor 
at dusk, and though I did not understand the abuse 
the people heaped on me, I could plainly perceive 
I was not a welcome guest. However, some few 
who could speak Spanish came to my rescue, and 
assured the populace that I was a true believer, 
whereupon the abuse became a praise God! And 
when the interpreters added that it was my inten- 
tion to visit the House of Refuge (as Wazan is 
——_ called), and afterwards to enter the ser- 
vice of the Sultan, the mob was pacified’ L’xor 
is a prosperous town, with an enormous number of 
storks’ nests in the houses and trees, and the coun- 
try round is the most fertile in Morocco, Market- 
gardening is little cultivated, though every kind of 
vegetable grows readily. Asparagus, broccoli, and 
artichokes are regarded by the Moors as flowers, and 
they wonder ‘ Christians,’ as they always call Euro- 
peans, can eat such things. At or, Dr Rohlfs 
got some useful hints respecting 1e demeanour 
fitting a convert ; one of these w.ag that it was 
improper, for the sake of exercise, to walk back- 
wards and forwards—it was too much like a wild 
beast in a cage. 

From L’xor, a day’s journey brought him to 
Wazan, the holy pilgrim town, the Mecca of 
Morocco, which he —— with some emotion, 
at the prospect of beholding the object of the 
almost idolatrous worship of the Moors. In 1861, 
the Grand Sherif was in his thirty-first year, exceed- 
ingly tall, rather corpulent, with dark complexion, 
and thick lips, denoting his negro blood, a long 
face, fiery black eyes, and a straight nose. Dr 
Rohlfs found him dressed in a French military 
tunic, with epaulets, Alexandrine red trousers, and 
a Tunis skull-cap, with a gold tassel. As silk 
and gold are both forbidden by the Koran, the 
stranger was astonished that they should figure in 
the costume of a descendant of the Prophet ; but 
he discovered more than lapse from strict orthodoxy 
on the part of the Sherif, who received him very 
well, treated him with confidence, and at once 
procured for him a commission in the service of 
the Sultan. On Rohlfs’s return at a subsequent 
period, he found that the Sherif, feeling that his 
departure from the traditional costume was not 

e, had resumed it. 

Wazan is always crowded with pilgrims, who 
are received by the Sherif, and entertained at his 
house in the Sanga or sanctuary quarter. In the 
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vast grounds, ye adorned with arabesques, 
and paved with Fez tiles, have been erected, each 
capable of containing a hundred pilgrims, ‘There,’ 
says the traveller, now known as Mustafa, ‘ they 
rested at their ease after their journey, which had 

thaps lasted several months ; there they reposed 
in the shady verandahs, and admired the beautiful 
buildings, and praised God that he had brought 
them safely to Wazan and the son of the Prophet, 
and to his hospitable board ; for all pilgrims, even 
if there were a thousand of them, are fed twice a 
day from the kitchen of the Sherif. In the grounds 
is a fine mosque, where service is performed on 
Fridays, after which the whole congregation is 
entertained by the Sherif. When the Saint is at 
his garden-house, five miles from the town, Ite leads 
a busy life, receiving strangers and townspeople, 
blessing them, writing amulets for them. The 
house is close to the road, and no man or woman 
goes by without running up-stairs, kissing the 
Sherif, and offering a mite.’ hifs gives the fol- 
lowing as an example of the great power of the 
Grand Sherifs of Wazan : ‘ No Sultan is recognised 
as the lawful ruler until he has been consecrated 
by the Grand Sherif. At the death of the late 
Sultan there were several pretenders to the throne, 
and Sidi Mohammed (who died in 1873) owed his 
success to the fact that his cause was adopted by 
the Sherif. The ceremony was as follows: the 
Sherif hastened to Mequinez, and when he met 
the Sultan, dismounted, and led his horse towards 
him. The Sultan mounted this horse, and gave 
his own to the Sherif’ It is not only his sanctity, 
derived from his descent, which gives the Sherif 
his power ; he is the richest man in Morocco. 

Fez, which is fortified on Vauban’s system, 

robably by some ~~ renegade, is a gloomy- 
bcking town, full of lanes so narrow, that two 
persons meeting in them have to squeeze past each 
other, and whose main street would not permit 
more than four to walk abreast. It has open spaces, 
but only one, that in front of the Sultan’s palace, 
which would hold more than five hundred people 
closely | ory ve The houses are all lofty, and have 
no windows looking on the street ; no such thing 
as pavement is known, so that in summer the 
dust, in winter the mud, is intolerable. The in- 
teriors of the houses are arranged exactly as they 
were centuries ago—the Moors abhor novelty— 
and in the middle of every courtyard there is a 
spring of running water. The town, even in its 
most elevated parts, is well supplied with pure 
water, distributed by means of canals. In the 
houses of the rich, beds are sometimes placed at 
the ends of the rooms on European bedsteads, but 
these are regarded merely as a luxury and orna- 
ment: no one would ever think of sleeping in 
them ; and, indeed, furniture, in our sense of the 
word, does not exist. On the flat roofs, made of a 
stamped composition of clay, chalk, and cement, a 
room is sometimes to be seen; it is called mense, 
and used by the women for party-giving purposes. 
The public buildings are the Sultan’s palace, the 
mosques, funduks, or inns, baths, and tombs. 
Rohlfs was never admitted to the palace, of which 
the citizens of Fez give descriptions which outvie 
the Arabian Nights in splendour, nor even to its 
gardens, at whose walls and noble trees he often 
gazed longingly. 

At Mequinez, he hired a shop in common with a 
person named Abdalla, a French renegade, whose 


— was the making and mending of bel- 
lows. ere he set up as surgeon a apothe- 

,. and astonished the natives by exhibiting 
a mighty signboard, painted in large letters, 
‘Mustafa the German, Physician and Surgeon, 
which attracted crowds from morning till night, 
and had a great success. He speedily discovered, 
however, that nothing could be done in Morocco 
to advance medical science; the people are too 
immovably superstitious. Surgery is in a more 
advanced state. They never amputate a limb, 
holding the practice sinful ; and in cases of mutila- 
tion being inflicted as a punishment, they carefully 
bury the hand or foot, so that it may be forth- 
coming when the criminal, whose future prospects 
are not at all affected by his conduct here below, 
shall require it in the Moslem paradise. But, 
on the other hand, they have ingenious methods 
of mending broken bones and healing wounds. 
Doctors in Morocco are only respected where they 
are also doctors in theology. If they are Sherifs, 
they enjoy a great reputation, and simply cure by 
amulets or written charms. ‘ As for my own repu- 
tation,’ says Mustafa, ‘I obtained it, not because I 
had studied medicine, nor because I was surgeon 
in the army of the Sultan, but because I had for- 
merly been a Christian. The Moors believe that 
Christ was a great physician, and that all Chris- 
tians possess wondrous remedies, the knowledge 
of which he communicated to his disciples.’ Leprosy, 
elephantiasis, and many diseases of the eye abound, 
but pulmonary affections are almost unknown. 
Gout, rheumatism, and dyspepsia are treated by 
the application of a hot iron, a remedy in great 
favour among the Moors, notwithstanding the pain 
it inflicts, Of this institution, Rohlfs gives a 
curious account: ‘ The fire-doctors sit in the street 
which joins the old town to the new town. Before 
them they have an iron pot, with a grate, on which 
a fire is burning. A little basket with charcoal is 
on one side, and a goat-skin bellows. A patient 
appears: he has perhaps slept out of doors in the 
rain, is ill in consequence, and supposes that he 
has been bewitched. He presents himself before 
the famous fire-doctor, Si-Edris, a man all the 
more famous because he is a Thaleb—that is, he 
can read—as a proof of which a thick folio lies 
beside him. The doctor does not read very well— 
no better, indeed, than a child of six, although he 
is sixty ; but, on the other hand, it is not a book 
that is very difficult to read, for from beginning to 
end it is only one sentence over and over again, 
“There is no god but God, and Mohammed is His 
messenger.” In the meantime he has worked the 
fire with his bellows to a glow, and made white-hot 
several iron rods about two feet long, and with won- 
drous knobs and hooks at the end. The sick man 
lies down on his face, and draws up his clothes 
from his back ; the passers-by collect into a crowd ; 
the doctor draws a red-hot iron from the fire, and 
saying : “In the name of God,” passes it with great 
deliberation here and there over the back and 
loins, so that it makes a hissing noise, and a smell 
of burnt flesh ascends into the air. The patient 
does not utter a cry ; he grinds his teeth together, 
and only the drops of sweat upon his forehead 
betray the pain he undergoes. The operation 
being over, he lies for some time upon the ground, 
as if in a fainting state ; the spectators pass their 
beads through their fingers, and praise God and 
Mohammed. Presently, the man turns his head, 
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and says: “Si-Edris, Si-Edris!” “What do you 
want?” “Another fire.” “Then give me my due,” 
replies the doctor. The patient produces a 
coin (value about one farthing) from a fold of 
his clothes, and the operation is renewed. Si- 
Edris is always paid in advance, and will never 
permit any disputing as to his fee.’ 

Mustafa created a revolution in the faculty at 
Fez when he announced that he possessed a new 
remedy, called the cold fire, this being lunar caustic ; 
and it had a splendid success ; so much so, indeed, 
that his colleagues began to meditate mischief 
against him, so that he thought it best to announce 
that his stock of cold fire was exhausted. He was 
very wary in his prescriptions, especially when 
called in to attend the harem of the Sultan. He 
does not give a fascinating account of the ladies, 
but says there were no extraordinary beauties 
among them. They are mostly very young and 
fat, and their rich dresses and ornaments were 
very dirty, and some portion of their garments 
invariably torn. Mustafa took care not to admin- 
ister any medicines to them himself, although the 
Sultan had placed at his disposal a medicine-chest 
presented to him by Queen Victoria. Mustafa 
was very glad to get away both from Mequinez 
and Fez, and to return to Wazan, where he resided 
for a year with the Grand Sherif, who, though 
his amulets are believed to be such infallible cures 
that no medicines are sold in the city, does not 
apply them to himself or his sons, but was a 
docile patient of Mustafa, who made several ex- 
peditions with the Sherif, and had many oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the frantic processions and 
Trejoicings with which the people greeted him. 
Some of the details of their welcome are extremely 
revolting, and Mustafa was persuaded that the 
object of it was as much disgusted as himself. 

When Rohlfs got permission to leave Wazan, and 
resume his journey, he went to the city of Morocco, 
concerning which he has nothing interesting to 
record. e trade of Morocco is small compared 
with that of Fez, and the citizens lack both skill 
and enterprise. The once famous leather tanneries 
lie in ruins, and though there are whole streets 
where one can buy nothing but red and yellow 
leather, or shoes made of the same, the finest 
leather is now made in Fez. Afterwards, he com- 
menced a journey along the coast of the Atlantic ; 
his only companion a Spanish renegade, who was 
servant, donkey-driver, and assistant as well ; and 
his sole equipment an ass with two panniers con- 
taining a few provisions. On reaching Mazagan, 
the Spanish renegade decamped in the night with 
the donkey, leaving Rohlfs with nothing but the 
clothes he had on, and a leathern bag in which 
he had stowed away his small stock of money, and 
which he had fortunately used as a pillow. At 
Asfi the traveller enjoyed a brief contact with 
European civilisation, but availed himself of it 
with extreme caution. He was too prudent to 
, accept an invitation from the English or French 
_ consul ; but, finding the inns full, he got a lodging 
with a Jew, and the English consul provided him 
with food, plates, a knife and fork, wine, and a 
table-napkin. This was a memorable event, and 
no wonder the traveller records with gratitude the 
first occasion, for two years, on which he had eaten 
without putting his food into his mouth directly 
with his fingers. A few days later, he reached 
Mogador, which, though the most distant port from 


Europe, has a greater trade than any of the 
others, owing to the exertions of the government, 
to the rich country behind it, and to the fact that, 
Agadir being closed to Europeans, all articles of 
export produced by the districts south of Atlas, 
and even from a part of Soudan, come for shipment 
here. Tangier is, however, fast rivalling Mogador 
in the extent of its trade. 

After Mogador came the true desert life, chance 
travelling with caravans, the beautiful, prosperous 
oases, treachery, attempted murder, and much 
suffering ; finally, the attainment of French terri- 
tory in Algiers. What Rohlfs has done is a great 
achievement, and of solid scientific value ; but the 
result is an account of the least interesting of 
those countries around which the charm of mystery 
and isolation from European life still lingers. 


ANTIPATHIES. 


Some antipathies are so irrational, that they look 
very much likea kind of monomania. Mr William 
Matthew, son of a governor of Barbadoes, was 
troubled with an unreasonable dislike of spiders, 
which some of his friends thought was more 
affected than real. One of the doubters, Mr John 
Murray, afterwards Duke of Athole, meeting 
Mr Matthew in company, and desiring to raise 
a laugh at his expense, left the room for a few 
minutes. On returning, he walked up to his victim 
with one hand closed. Believing the clenched 
fingers hid a spider, Mr Matthew became furious, 
drew his sword, and, but for timely interposition, 
would have done a mischief to himself or his 
tormentor. He was only quieted on being satisfied 
that Murray’s hand was empty. A prisoner in the 
Bastille, who detested mice and hated spiders, had 
his feelings under better control. Having obtained 
permission to solace himself with a lute, he was horri- 
fied to find his music attracted crowds of long-legged 
spinners, and bright-eyed mice, who formed a circle 
round him as long as he continued playing. Loath 
to deprive himself of his amusement, but unable 
to enjoy it in presence of such an audience, the 
musician borrowed the keeper’s cat, which he put 
in a cage, and let loose upon his uninvited visitors 
when they were most entranced by the strains of 
the lute. The cat went in for the mice, the spiders 
staid not for ceremonial leave-taking, and the 
soloist’s future audiences were as select as he could 
wish. 

Everybody knows what those who love not the 
concord of sweet sounds are fit for, and Pepys 
might well be astonished to hear Lord Lauderdale 
vow he had rather hear a cat mew than listen to 
the best music in the world ; that the better the 
music, the more sick it made him, his especial 
aversions being the lute and the bagpipes. Oddly 
enough, Pepys, much as he loved it, found exquisite 
music affect him unpleasantly too, at least upon 
one occasion. Going to see the Virgin Martyr, he 
was ravished by the wind-music when the angel 
came down; ‘indeed,’ says he, ‘it did wrap u 
my soul, so that it made me really sick, just as 
have formerly been when in love with my wife ; 
that neither then, nor all the evening going home, 
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ANTIPATHIES. 


and at home, I was able to think of anything, but 
remained all night transported, so as 1 could not 
believe that ever any music hath that command 
over the soul of a man as this did upon me.” Music 
had no charmsfor thunder-loving La Motte de Vayer, 
who hated all musical sounds as thoroughly as a 
certain French officer hated the martial roll of the 
drum ; this latter gentleman, who had clearly no 
business to be in the army, soon took his discharge by 
falling dead at the sound of the tattoo. The ringing 
ofa bell sufficed to send a sensitive fair one into a fit ; 
Boyle’s philosophy was not proof against the sound 
of splashing water ; Augustus and Caligula forgot 
their dignity when thunder was about ; Lamartine 
was horrified if Delphine Gay laughed, although 
the lady laughed well. He was as much Shocked 
as Byron pretended to be, if he saw a woman eat ; 
and—oddest of all, aural antipathies—the utterance 
of the word ‘lame’ sent a Spanish gentleman into 
a syncope, and an Englishman nearly gave up the 
ghost if he heard the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
read aloud ! 

The secre of Francis I. used to stop up 
his nostrils with bread if he saw a dish of apples, 
to prevent an otherwise inevitable bleeding at the 
nose, A Polish king had an antipathy to both 
the smell and sight of this wholesome fruit, and a 
family of Aquitaine had a hereditary hatred of it. A 
Flemish damsel was sadly troubled by an uncon- 
querable aversion to the smell of bread. Cheese, 
mutton, musk, and ambergris have been so repug- 
nant to some nasal organs, as to send their owners 
into convulsions. Gretry the composer could not 
endure the scent of the rose ; neither could Anne of 
Austria. The mere sight of the queen of flowers 
was too much for Lady Heneage, bedchamber- 
woman to. Queen Bess; indeed, Kenelm Digby 
records that her cheek became blistered when some 
one laid a white rose upon it as she slept. Her lady- 
ship’s antipathy was almost as strong as that of the 
dame who fainted when her lover approached her 
wearing an artificial rose in his button-hole. A 
violet was a thing of horror to the eyes of the 
Princess de Lamballe ; tansy was abominable to 
an Earl of Barrymore ; Scaliger grew pale before 
the water-cress; and a soldier who would have 
scorned to turn his back on a foe, fled without 
shame from a sprig of rue. 

A poor Neapolitan, was always seized with a 
fit upon attempting to swallow a morsel of flesh- 
meat of any kind, and Nature thus condemned 
him to vegetarianism ; a sorer infliction than that 
suffered by Guianerius, whose heart palpitated 
violently if he indulged in a pork dinner ; or by 
the lady who could not taste udder of beef without 
her lips swelling to uncomfortable dimensions. Dr 
Prout had a patient who declared honest mutton 
was as bad as poison tohim. Thinking this was 
all fancy, the doctor administered the obnoxious 
meat under various disguises, but every experiment 
ended in a severe vomiting-fit. Another unlucky 
individual always had a fit of the gout a few hours 
after eating fish ; and a Count d’Armstadt never 
failed to go off in a faint if he knowingly or un- 
knowingly partook of any dish containing the 
slightest modicum of olive-oil. A still worse 


ga attached to lobster salad in the case of a 
ady ; for if she ventured to taste it at a dancing- 
party, her neck, before she returned to the ball- 
room, would be covered with ugly blotches, and her 
peace of mind destroyed for that evening. 


Montaigne rather plumed himself upon his 
antipathy to physic and physicians, an inherited 
antipathy of two centuries’ standing, springing out 
of a secret and natural family instinct. He boasted 
that his great-grandfather lived almost fourscore 
years, his grandfather sixty-nine, and his father 
seventy-five years, without tasting physic, the sight 
of a potion being loathsome to their eyes. An 
uncle, a valetudinarian from birth, made his crazy 
life hold on for sixty-seven years by steadfastly 
keeping the doctors at bay. He would not have 
shewn the complaisance of the man in the play, 
who once in his life took a dose of physic, in com- 
pliment to a cousin who had set up as an apothe- 
cary ; for, when attacked by a serious fever, and 
warned by the physicians his alarmed servants had 
summoned, that if he would not allow them to 
help him, he would surely die, the obstinate old 
fellow replied: ‘I am a dead man, then!’ For- 
tunately, he lived to laugh at their prophecy. 
Equally determined, if not so clever at defend- 
ing her determination, was a bricklayer’s wife, 
who died not long ago, at the age of eighty-four. 
Whatever ailed her, she never would have the 
doctor called in, believing if once she swallowed 
any doctor’s stuff, there would be an end of her; 
and the old lady went out of the world in the faith 
that she had remained in it so long only because 
she had never allowed a doctor te have anything 
to do with her. 

According to Burton, a melancholy Duke of 
Muscovy fell instantly ill if he but looked upon 
a woman, and another anchorite was seized with 
a cold palsy under similar provocation; while 
Weinrichur tells of a nobleman who drew the line 
at old ladies, which did not prevent him losing 
his life in consequence of his strange prejudice ; 
for, being called from the supper-table by some 
mischievous friends, to speak to an old woman, he 
fell down directly he beheld her, and died then 
and there. What an old woman did for this odd 
hater, an eclipse did for Charles d’Escaro, Bishop 
of Langres. It was his inconvenient custom always 
to faint at the commencement of a lunar eclipse, 
and remain insensible as long as it lasted. When 
he was very old and very infirm, an eclipse took 
place. The good bishop went off as usual, and 
never came to again. Old John Langley, who 
settled in Ireland in 1651, cherished an antipathy 
quite as obstinately, but had no idea of dying of 
it. By his last will and testament, he ordered his 
corpse to be waked by fifty Irishmen, for each of 
whom two quarts of aqua-vitee were to be provided, 
in the hope that, getting drunk, they would take 
to killing one another, and do something towards 
lessening the breed ! 

James I. never overcame his horror of cold 
steel. When he knighted Kenelm Digby, his 
hand shook so, that, had not Buckingham guided 
the royal blade, the new knight would have paid 
for the handle to his name with the loss of an eye. 
Peter the Great, a man of very different mettle, 
had at one time such a terror of water, that he 
could not cross a brook without being taken with 
strong convulsions ; but, ashamed of being the slave 
of an unmanly weakness, he determined to conquer 
it, and ultimately became as fond of the water as 
he had been averse to it. An antipathy must be 
such a troublesome possession, that one ought to 
be enough for anybody. Exeter, however, once 
counted amongst its natives a young lady who not 
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only had a mortal aversion to all colours, save 
green, yellow, and white, but was thrown into a 
perspiration by every funeral that passed her way ; 
and, more wonderful still, became unconscious 
immediately she set eyes upon a uniform. If this 
maiden of many antipathies was ever wooed and 
won, and her fancies survived marriage, her hus- 
band must have had anything but a good time of 
it, and probably had reason to wish she had re- 
aalel the Taunton spinster, whose demise was 
chronicled sixty years ago in these words: ‘ Lately, 
in Gray’s Alms-houses, Taunton, aged eighty-two, 
Hannah Murton, a maiden lady. She vowed, 
several years ago, that no he-fellow should ever 
touch her, living or dead. In pursuance of this 
resolution, about ten years since, she purchased a 
coffin, in which, whenever she felt serious illness, 
\.she immediately deposited herself—thus securing 
‘the gratification of her peculiar sensibility, 


THE MANOR-HOUSE AT MILFORD. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Ther an shal lease you; a foolish, mild man : 
An honest,man, look you, and soon dashed. 

Ir is a bright winter's morning. Mr Rapley is up 
betimes, and performing his ablutions in a fresh- 
drawn bucket of spring-water from the well beside 
his door. His face is polished into a healthy glow 
with friction and yellow soap. He has got his 
best black trousers on, and is just struggling into 
his shirt, which is white as driven snow, with 
wristbands and front stiffened so that they could 
have stood alone. Mrs Rapley sat up till late the 
night before getting up that faultless shirt, but the 
result was worthy of her pains. Tom is off to Bis- 
copham to-day to pay over the rate-money. Far- 
mer Brown is going to drive him in his dog-cart, 
for it is market-day in the town, the market next 
before Christmas, and Milford is mustering in some 
force, meaning to go there. Saunders the carrier is 
drawn up in front of the Royal Oak, collecting his 
packages and passengers for a start. Two or three 
tax-carts have passed already, and old Payden was 
away an hour ago with his donkey and cart laden 
with geese and poultry. 

Tom is come to brushing his hair by this time, 
with his back to the pathway, and he starts on 
hearing a voice exclaim: ‘Buy a nice ’air-brush 
this morning, sir ?’ 

*Hollo!’ said Tom, turning round, and seeing a 
pedler standing on the footpath, with a basket 
slung round his shoulders by a broad leathern 
strap. ‘What, pedler! you think I want a new 
one,eh! Oh, this old thing will serve my turn 
for a while ; it don’t fetch the hairs out, as a new 
one might, and I’m getting so as I can’t spare 
any. 

‘Buy a nice pair of vauses, then, for the good 
lady ?” 

*Hollo!’ cried Tom again ; ‘don’t I remember 
you. Didn’t I buy a comb of you this very Christ- 
nas five years—or six, is it ?’ 

*P’raps you did; I can’t remember all my cus- 
tomers. Well, will you give me a turn, master ?’ 


Not this morning, I think,’ replied Tom ; where- 
upon the man moved rapidly off without further 
soliciting custom. He had left only a few minutes, 
when the helmet of a rural policeman appeared 
over the garden hedge. 

‘Hollo, Bridger!’ said Tom, ‘is that you? It’s 
a fine morning, this.’ 

‘So it is, Mr Rapley. I thought I’d just look 
in to tell you that there was a man sleeping in your 
old barn last night.’ 

‘Well, I’m glad the old place has been some use 
to a fellow-creature.’ 

‘But he don’t bear the best of characters—a 
pedler sort of chap he be. He ain’t been out of 
jail long for passing bad money.’ 

‘He must sleep somewhere, for all that, said 
Tom. ‘If he don’t do anything worse than sleep, 
he won’t harm.’ 

‘I’ve done my duty by telling you, Mr Rapley ; 
and I wonder you don’t pull the old place down. 
It’s a regular harbour for tramps when they come 
this way.’ 

‘You must speak to Lawyer Frewen about that,’ 
said Tom: ‘it’s all in his hands now. It’ll all 
come to my son one of these days, and then we 
shall see the difference.’ 

Tom was fond of imparting this information 
about his son. It gave him a kind of reflected 
dignity to be the father of a landed proprietor in 
embryo. 

‘Ah!’ said the policeman, to whom the arrange- 
ments of Aunt Betsy’s will were known in the 
indefinite exaggerated form they had assumed in 
the talk of the country-side, ‘you'll have the old 
place opened up then, and gay doings, I expect.’ 

‘That we shall, you may depend ; but then we 
may none of us be alive to see it.’ 

‘Do you think she’s there ?’ said the policeman, 
pointing mysteriously with his thumb over his 
shoulder to the empty house. ‘Do you think 
she’ll be found there when it’s opened—the old 
woman, I mean?’ 

‘What! my Aunt Betsy? What makes you 
think that ?’ 

‘That ’s what all the people say, sir, as she is laid 


pout on the best bed, with the string of the ‘larum- 


bell round her hand, so as if she came to life again 
she could make herself heard. I often thinks, when 
I comes this way at night: Suppose the old gal 
should wake up and ring the bell, what’d I do?’ 

‘La!’ said Tom, ‘is that what the people say! 
Why, nobody ever said so to me.’ 

‘’Tain’t likely they’d talk to you about it ; but 
that’s what’s the story about here, sir, with the 
country-folk; and they say, too, that Lawyer 
Frewen has a hundred a year through the old 
lady’s will as long as she’s above ground.’ 

‘Upon my word, Bridger, said Rapley, ‘I’m 
sorry you’ve told me. I shan’t sleep so well at 
nights now, and shall always be listening for that 
larum-bell.’ 

‘Well, Mr Rapley,’ said the policeman with an 
appreciative chuckle, ‘I’d rather you had the job 
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of taking care of this old place than me. Morning, 
sir.’ 


Tom went into the house, where his wife was 
busy cleaning up, the young heir clinging to his 
mother’s apron, whilst baby was amusing herself 
with a saucepan lid on the dresser. 

‘Tl not tell her anything about what they say, 
or she ‘ll never let me go out of an evening. It’s 
about time I went to get the money.’ 

‘Tom,’ said his wife, suspending her cleaning 
operations for a moment—‘ Tom, do you know that 
it’s Christmas next week ; and,-Tom, don’t you 
draw your salary to-day ?’ 

‘Why, of course I do,’ said Tom. ‘Yau don’t 
suppose I should forget that remarkable fact, do 
you! I say, old girl, what are we going to have 
for dinner on Christmas day ?’ 

‘T’ll speak to butcher about it to-day : a bit of 
the loin of beef, about three pounds and a half; 
and a batter-pudding, with currants in it’ 

‘What would you say to a goose, Lizzie, eh?’ 
said Tom, rubbing his ods ‘nicely stuffed with 

lenty of sage and onions, and apple-sauce, sweetly 
Ceoened with some rich gravy, eh ; and the pud- 
ding baked underneath it ?? 

Tom nudged his partner rapturously, who con- 
templated the picture thus called up before her 
mind’s eye with a preoccupied doubtful gaze. 

‘Where’s the ‘money to come from, Tom?’ she 
said at last. 

‘Oh, you leave that to me,’ said Tom. ‘ Don’t 
I draw my salary to-day ?’ 

‘Just think, Tom, how long that money has to 
last!’ cried Mrs Rapley. ‘We ought to have 
learned a lesson of self-denial by this time.’ 

Tom’s countenance fell, But, then, roast goose 
was so nice; and it’s a poor heart that never 
- en Tom snatched up his spade, and hurried 


Mrs Rapley went to the gate, with the baby in 
her arms, to watch for Farmer Brown, and presently 
descried him coming down the lane in his dog-cart, 
a young horse in the shafts, who was shewing a 
good deal of action, and was already in a lather 
with heat and impatience. 

‘Tom will be here in a minute,’ she called to 
the farmer, as he drew up at the gate. 

‘Hurry him on, Mrs Rapley,’ cried Brown, a 
fresh-coloured, hearty-looking farmer : ‘my mare’s 
young, and full of fidgets.’ 

‘Tom !’ she cried, running up the garden-walk 
towards the house, ‘look alive—Mr Brown’s 
waiting, 

Tom was kneeling in the doorway, holding on 
to the door-posts, looking as white as a sheet, and 
trembling all over. ‘Gone!’ he gasped, ‘It’s 

ne!’ 

‘What’s gone? O Tom, is it Bertie ?’ 

No ; Bertie was all right ; he was clinging to his 
father’s legs, trying to mount on his back; he 
thought this was some little pantomime gone 
through for his special amusement. 

‘The money! the money! it’s gone! 0 Lizzie, 
we’re ruined 

‘O Tom!’ cried Lizzie. ‘And I told you not 
to hide it away.’ 

Tom gasped, as if choking with horror and 


‘Tom !’ cried Lizzie, ‘get up and meet it like 


aman. Have you really been robbed ? Send after 
the thief ; rouse the country ; fetch the police!’ 

‘Now, then, Master Rapley,’ cried Brown’s voice 
from his dog-cart ; ‘look alive there, can’t you ?’ 

‘O daddy !’ cried the boy, ‘give Bertie a ride 
in Missa Brown’s cart.’ 

Tom threw the boy off roughly. ‘Get away, 
you brat! You’ve robbed your father of his 
birthright ; and now he’s ruined. Oh, let me 
die! Lizzie, let me die !’ 

‘Mr Brown!’ cried Lizzie, running to the gate ; 
‘Tom ’s been robbed. Drive off to the police-oftice ; 

lease, do ; and tell them to stop the thief, wherever 

e may be’ 

‘Robbed!’ cried Brown—‘ robbed! What’s he 
been robbed of ?’ 

‘All the rate-money! Five hundred pounds 
and more !’ 

Brown whistled in dismay. What a fool. the 
man was to have all that money in his house! 
Brown was a friend, but he was also a ratepayer ; 
and one of his first thoughts was, shall I have to 
pay over again? ‘Let me see, he said; ‘I met 

ridger coming over Gomersham Bridge ; I wonder 
which way he went? I could overtake him, 
and bring him back, if I knew. Or, shall I drive 
in to Biscopham, and tell the superintendent 
there ?’ 

‘Better go to Biscopham. Oh, do make haste, 
Mr Brown, please!’ cried Lizzie, clasping her 
hands, 

‘But I must have some particulars,’ said Brown ; 
‘it’s no use going with half a tale. Tom must 
give me a list of the notes and the cheques, so that 
we may stop ’em at the bank.’ 

‘The money was all in gold’ 

‘Whew!’ whistled Brown, looking glummer than 
ever. ‘Allin gold! What a fool! And where 
did he put it ?’ 

‘Tom, where did you put the money?’ 
screamed his wife. He hadn’t even told her where 
he had hidden it. 

*T buried it under the bricks,’ cried Tom. 

‘What folly!’ cried the farmer. ‘But look 
here, Rapley ; you jump in, and come with me to 
Biscopham. I’d rather you told the story than 
me,’ 

Brown had a lurking feeling that it might be 
better for the interests of the parish that Mr 
Rapley should himself be under the supervision 
of the police. 

Tom certainly looked as if he might have been 
guilty of any crime, he was so haggard and down- 
cast. All his strength and spirit had deserted 
him. It was a wild improbable tale he had to 
tell, and he felt that he wouldn’t have believed it 
himself of any other man. 

He drove away in Brown’s dog-cart, his 
= rounded, and his chin resting on his 
chest. 

Ill news flies apace, and in some manner—it 
would be difficult to say how—the whole village 
simultaneously came to know that Tom Raple 
had lost his rate-money. The rumour overtoo 
Bridger the policeman in his rounds, and he forth- 
with returned in haste to Milford’s. He questioned 
Mrs Rapley narrowly about the matter; but her 
knowledge of the circumstances was vague and 
confused. Tom had been robbed, but she couldn’t 
say how, and the money was all in gold. 

‘Did you see the pedler that he was talking to 
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this morning, ma’am, that slept in the old barn 
last night ?_ He was no very good character either.’ 

Lizzie hadn’t seen him. There was a gleam of 
hope here. It was possible this man was the 
robber, and might be traced and stopped before 
he could get rid of the money. 

‘I'll be after him, ma'am!’ cried the police- 
man: ‘depend upon it, he’s the thief, ma’am ; 
unless,’ he added in a low voice, ‘ it happens to be 
Tom Rapley himself. 

Hardly had Bridger gone, when Aunt Booth 
came down, a shawl hastily thrown over her head. 
Is it true ?’ she cried—‘is it true what I hear? 
Oh, he’s ruined us all !’ 

‘What do you mean, aunt? What harm has he 
done to you?’ 

‘Why! ain’t I security for him—Mr Frewen 
and I—for five hundred pounds ; the silly, un- 
lucky fool! O Liz, why did you or I ever set 
eyes on his monkey face! If he isn’t a rogue 
too ’—— 

‘Get out of my house!’ cried Lizzie, all 
ablaze with anger ; and then there was a quarrel 
between the two women, by way of mending 
matters. No one can say what would have been 
the issue of it, if Sailor hadn’t come up just then, 
and separated the aunt and niece. He carried off 
Mrs Booth to her own home, and then came back 
to comfort Mrs Rapley. 

‘Why, look here, ma’am,’ he said ; ‘it stands to 
reason as there can’t be any occasion to take on. 
Either your master’s a honest man—and if he be, 
none of them can’t touch him—or else he’s collared 
the money, and there’ll be the five hundred pounds 
to fall back upon !’ 

At that, Sailor himself was driven from the 
house, and the door bolted and locked, whilst Mrs 
Rapley abandoned herself to bitter, unavailing 


grief. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed. 


Frewen wildly raged when he heard of Tom 
Rapley’s misfortune, and his own involvement as 
surety, denounced his folly in doing a good turn for 
any one, and would not hear of any suggestion that, 
after all, it was possible Tom had been really 
robbed. He caused Tom to be brought before him 
in his private office, and spoke to him in a terrible 
voice. He would listen to no excuse or explanation. 
‘Find that money, sir, by four o’clock to-day, or to 
prison you go.’ 

And the lawyer was not indulging in a vain threat. 
There was a meeting of magistrates that day at 
Biscopham. Mr Frewen, who attended there in 
his capacity of clerk to the bench, mentioned to 
them the apprehended defalcation at Milford. At 
his request, they signed a warrant of commitment, 
to be executed if the money were not paid over 
before the bank closed. With knowledge of this 
in their minds, the police were not likely to exert 
themselves strenuously to find out the alleged robber 
of Tom Rapley’s gold. The superintendent, indeed, 
took down from his lips a statement of the circum- 
stances under which he lost the money. But when 
Tom came to describe the place where he had 
hidden the gold, he hesitated, and gave a very vague 
account of it. For it occurred to him all of a 
moment : ‘ If this money is really gone, and I go to 
prison, it will be a bit of comfort to know that 


Lizzie has a roof over her head, and ten shillings 
a week to keep her from starvation.’ Now, if he 
disclosed the fact, that he had been roaming about 
in the empty house, and that they had broken an 
entrance into it, Frewen would assuredly turn them 
all out without the shortest respite. The practised 
ear of the police-officer detected the doubt and 
equivocation in Tom’s narrative. 

‘Just so,’ he said, looking fixedly at Tom when 
he had finished his story. ‘I have no doubt we 
shall have the man who took the money in custody 
before dark. I think we know him.’ 

‘And will you get the money back ?’ cried Tom, 
plucking up a little heart for the moment at this 
cheering news. 

‘T should think you know best about that.’ 

Something in the man’s manner told Tom what 
he really meant—that they would have Tom him- 
self in custody ere night. He had been experien- 
cing that hard incredulous manner all the morning, 
and had accustomed himself to look for suspicion, 
till at last he almost imagined that he must really 
be the rogue that everybody persisted in believing 
him. There was only one person in the whole of 
Biscopham to whom he could go with any hope of 
having his story credited, or gaining any sym- 
pathy, and that was Emily Collop. 

To Collop’s shop he went, and into the little low- 
pitched room over the shop, redolent of corduroys 
and fustians. Emily hadn’t heard the story as yet. 
Tom told her the whole, and she listened with 
knitted brows. ‘Is there anybody whom you can 
suspect ?’ she said. 

‘Then you believe me ?’ cried Tom. ‘ You don’t 
think, as other people do, that I’ve taken the money 
myself 

‘Of course, I believe you, Tom. Do you mean to 
say that anybody suspects you ?’ 

‘Everybody does.’ 

‘Then you must shew everybody he is a 
slanderer. Who can have taken the money ?’ 

‘There was a pedler who slept in the old barn last 
night, and—yes, there is possibly Skim, who 
doesn’t bear a very good character.’ 

‘Skim, yes; I know him,’ cried Emily ; ‘he 
often comes to see father. But it couldn’t be Skim. 
Why, he was with father last night.’ 

All on a sudden the thought struck her of her 
father’s lengthened absence the night before, and 
of his coming home with gold, too, that she had 
still about her person, She felt all over her a 
cold shudder. here did her father go with 
Skim ? 

‘Could you identify any of that money, Tom ?’ 

‘No; how could I? Sovereigns are sovereigns, 
as like one another as peas.’ 

‘ And what will ~~ to you, Tom, if you don’t 
get the money back ?’ 

‘I shall go to prison. Frewen has got a warrant 
against me already.’ : 

‘Oh! that’s dreadful, said Emily, shuddering. 
‘To go to prison like a criminal because you’ve the 
misfortune to lose some money! Wait! I hear 
father ; he’s just come in. I’ll call him,’ 

Collop came in, looking pale and distraught. 
‘Do you know what’s happened to Tom ?’ cried 
his daughter. 

‘I’ve heard something about it,’ said Collop, 
shaking his head.—‘Oh! Thomas, what would 
your aunt Betsy have said if she’d seen you in 
such a predicament ?” 
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‘Tell father how it happened,’ said Emily. 

Tom _— the story once more. When he came 
to speak about hiding the money in the kitchen of 
the deserted house—for he thought he was safe in 
being candid with Collop and his daughter—the 
trembled all over, drops of perspira- 
tion started from his forehead, and concealed the 
working of the lower part of his face with his 
hand. Emily watched them both narrowly, cast- 
ing quick searching glances at each alternately. 
But when Tom went on to speak about the pedler 
who had lodged in the barn the night before, Collop 
snatched eagerly at the idea of trying to capture 


‘Tll tell you what, Tom,’ he said, ‘I’ll help you. 
I'll offer a reward of five-and-twenty pounds to 
anybody giving such information as will lead to the 
capture and conviction of this man. I’ll go with 
you myself to the police-office.’ 

When they reached the police-office, and saw the 
superiutendent, Collop found that it would be 
quite illegal to offer a reward for the capture ‘and 
conviction’ of any specified individual. It could 
only be offered in a general way—for information, 
that is, leading to the conviction of ‘ the real offend- 
ers.’ Collop cooled down very much at this, and 
said that he couldn’t be a party to bringing people 
who might be innocent under suspicion. ‘1 don’t 
think it would pay you, sir, to do it,’ said the 
superintendent knowingly. 

n the interval, time was drawing on, and Tom 
was doing nothing to avoid the imprisonment that 
awaited him. ‘What would you advise me to do?’ 
he asked Collop. ‘I suppose you couldn’t lend me 
a part of it? Perhaps they’d be satisfied with a 
part. It’s the thought of losing so much money 
that makes Frewen so bitter against me” Tom 
looked eagerly at Collop, who pursed up his lips, 
and shook his head. 

tell you what,’ whispered Collop in his 
ear, as they left the police-station and walked 
slowly towards Collop’s shop: ‘if I were you, I’d 
cut and run. I daresay you’re innocent, but it 
4 ugly ; and, upon my word, Tom, I’d run 
or it.’ 

Tom looked at Collop in wonder. That such a 
suggestion should come from the immaculate 
Collop, struck him with a lively wonder. 

‘Get away, Tom,’ went on Collop. ‘Go to 
London, and get a situation in another name. Ill 
—yes, I’ll give you areference, Tom. Send for 

our wife rwards, Walk quietly out towards 
derstoke ; you can go through my back-yard, 
and strike into the field-path. There’s a train 
ou’ll catch at five o’clock, and you’ll be in 
ondon before they’ve got scent of your being 


away.” 

a ’ve got no money,’ muttered Tom ruefully. 
Assuredly the thought of London, and employ- 
ment, and escape from the imprisonment that 
threatened him, came temptingly upon him. Inno- 
cence would be no good to him if he were in 
prison—his occupation gone, his wife and children 
starving. They were in a worse plight now than 
ever, for he had ruined Aunt Booth, who was the 
only real friend they had. Now, if he got a situ- 
ation in London, it was a hundred to one if they 
found him out, and he would be able to keep his 
own family from the workhouse. And yet to run 
—to own himself a criminal—to see Tom Rapley 
wiped out of the book of life, even if destinel to 


jain ag under some other designation—no, he 
couldn’t do it, especially as he had no money. 

‘I'll lend you some,’ said Collop, replying to 
Tom’s thoughts rather than his words—‘ a sover- 
eign. Sleep in London to-night, Tom ; it’s safer.’ 

Tom looked at Collop in amazement. Was this 
the severe moralist! this the man whom he had 
regarded as in some uncomfortable way much 
better than the common run of his fellow-creatures ! 
Was it his advice that coincided so completely 
with those secret promptings Tom had struggled 
against as the offspring of his own weakness and 
cowardice ! 

Collop didn’t trust himself to say anything more 
to Tom, who started on his homeward walk. As 
soon as he had gone, he retired into his cave. He 
passed close by Emily, who was standing in the 
shop beside a pile of goods, but he did not notice 
her, and let himself into the little dark counting- 
house. There sat Skim in the master’s chair, quite 
transformed, in a black velveteen shooting-jacket, 
with a bright crimson silk handkerchief knotted 
round his neck, and waistcoat of scarlet plush, with 
yellow glass buttons, new white corduroy trousers, 
and Wellington boots. 

Collop looked grimly at Skim, as if he would 
like to kick him out of the place. ‘Skim, he 
said, ‘ we made a great blunder oe night. It was 
wrong of us, That money we got out of the old 
house isn’t ours—we’ve no right to it. I’ve 
found out to-day to whom it belonged. It was 
Tom Rapley’s money, that he’d collected for the 
rates, e must give it back to him, or he’ll 
be sent to prison. I was willing enough to join 
with you, Skim, as long as I thought we were 
only finding money that had been hidden long ago 
and didn’t rightly belong to anybody ; but this is 
robbery, downright robbery ; and you might be 
transported for it, Skim. Do you hear ?—give back 
the money.’ 

Skim scorned the proposal, and suggested a 
further encroachment. ‘There’s more behind, I tell 
you. We didn’t go deep enough. Do you think 
the old woman would have written falsehoods upon 
her dying bed? We must go there again to-night. 
There’s thousands there, if we’re only bold enough 
to get it.’ 

Gollop’s eye glistened at the thought. He forgot 
all about Tom’s misfortunes ; he could only dwell 
upon the golden treasure that might reward their 
exertions. After a long conference, the two accom- 
= separated, having given each other a ren- 

ezvous for the night. 

Meantime, Tom Rapley was making his wa 
homewards, full of trouble and despair, filled wit 
a sort of blind desire to get back to his own house, 
to pour out his sorrows into the sympathising 
bosom of his wife. He avoided the high-road, 
and made his way by sundry field and bridle 
pie till he reached the neighbourhood of Mil- 
ord’s. He had just cleared a young fir plan- 
tation, and come out on the brow of a hill that 
overlooked the valley of Milford’s, The river 
sparkled beneath him under the rays of the wintry 
sun ; the hills were veiled in a soft, sweet vapour ; 
the gray church tower, the white cottages, the red 
roof of the manor-house, stood out from a network 
of leafless trees ; a thin canopy of pale blue smoke 
hovered over the village, throwing out a ribbon of 
almost impalpable haze that followed the winding 
course of the stream. Sounds were strangely 
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distinct and clear in the rarefied air. The clink 
of the blacksmith’s hammer, the sound of wheels 
grating lazily along in a far-off lane, the call of 
the ploughman to his horses, the rattle of the yoke- 
chains as they struggled across the broad fallow on 
the hillside, the impatient bark of a dog in the 
village, the challenge of chanticleer, and the soft 
caw of the rooks from that distant turnip-field, 
fell upon the ear with subdued plaintive resonance. 
The scene was familiar to Tom, and dear to 
him ; dear, as the scenes of boyhood and youth- 
ful scrapes and gambols, and early dreams, and 
soft, youthful loves. He had thought little of it 
of late years; absorbed in the carking cares of 
poverty, he had possessed no eyes for the sweet 
scenes around him; they had seemed weary and 
barren to him ; but now that he was about to lose all 
this, to pine within the bare walls of a prison, he 

to feel how great a loss he had incurred, and 
to wonder and regret that he had enjoyed life so 
little ; that groping ‘about among the petty mole- 
hills of poverty and discontent, he had lost sight 
of all the fair country that lay behind, free to all 
who can pluck heart of grace to enjoy it. It was 
all over now. There was nothing left for him but 
the thought of what might have been. 

Everything seemed so still and tranquil—there 
was such an atmosphere of content and repose, 
that Tom found it difficult to realise that this 
great trouble had really come upon him; that 
yonder sweet-looking village held for him a budget 
of unnumbered troubles. But there was one thing 
that brought him to a lively sense of his present 

sition. On the bridge, where years ago the 

utcher had carried him in his cart across the flood, 
stood a policeman, and Tom felt in his heart 
that the man was looking out for him. 

He was cut off from home. ‘Tired, hungry, 
without a penny in his pocket, he had the option 
of staying here in this damp plantation, or of giving 
himself up to the law. He felt so utterly helpless 
and forsaken, that he had made up his mind to do 
the latter, and bring the matter to an end, when he 
heard a footstep approaching, and the cheerful 
note of a song sung by a thin, cracked voice. 

§Tom Rapley, ahoy !’ sung out the voice joyously. 
I was alooking out for you. But don’t you come 
any furder. Back you into that ’ere plantation.’ 

‘om went back into the fir-wood again, where 
Sailor joined him ; and then they left the path, and 
plunged into the wood, till they came to a warm 
secluded hollow, fragrant with the scent of the 
turpentine of the firs, and carpeted with the dried 

ikes that had fallen from their branches. Here 
they sat down, and Sailor produced a satchel from 
under his coat, which proved to contain a bottle of 
ale and a meat pasty. ‘That was her idea, said 
Sailor, pointing a thumb in the direction of Mil- 
ford’s. ‘When we found that the bobbies were 
bustling about,’ says she: “Sailor, just you run off, 
and keep Tom out of danger ; he’ll come over the 
hill past Brooks’s clump,” says she ; and then she 
packs up this here bit of food, in case as you 
mightn’t have had your dinner. No, no, Master 
Tom ; that’s all ae Thad a drop afore I started.’ 

After Tom had eaten and drunk, he felt 


his courage revive, his mind more capable of 
facing the troubles before him. Sailor, who had 
complacently watched the gradual disappearance 
of the viands, now took his seat on the ground 


ceeded to discuss the situation seriously. Lizzie 
thought, so Sailor reported, that Tom ought to 
keep out of the way. There was always the 
chance that the money might be recovered, and 
nobody in his senses would submit to be put in 
prison if he could keep out of it. People said, too, 
in the village—for a great revulsion of feeling had 
taken place in favour of Tom, when it was discovered 
that only his sureties would suffer, and not the 
awe in general—people said, that perhaps Frewen 

gone too far, and might be made to smart for 
it by-and-by. Frewen had driven over from Bis- 
copham in a furious temper, accompanied by two 
or three policemen. Tom’s house had been searched, 
but nothing discovered. They didn’t even detect 
the opening into the deserted house. Mrs aay 
had hung up her gowns so as to conceal the door, 
and had stood before it all the time the police were 
there, haranguing them with great vehemence. ‘It 
were beautiful to hear her,’ said Sailor, who had been 
an eye-witness of the scene, and described it with 
great gusto. ‘It were sweet to hear her ; she ’bused 
’em delightful, sir. There was hardly a name bad 
enough for ’em, sir; she give ’em their desarts, 
Master Tom. And the boys hooted old Frewen as 
he drove through the village.’ 

They were still, however, on the look-out for Tom. 
It wouldn’t be safe to go home till dark, and not 
even then by the bridge; but there was a punt 
down at the mill, and Sailor promised to have this 
ready opposite Milford’s, and ferry Tom over. He 
would land close to the bottom of the garden, and 
could make his way in the shadow of the tall hedge 
to the very door of his home; and when he was 
once there, he could be hidden in the deserted 
house. There was no chance of the police search- 
ing that place, for Frewen had expressly forbidden 
them, when they proposed to do it, after the domi- 
ciliary visit they had paid to the house at the back. 
‘He were quite mad with them, Master Tom,’ said 
Sailor, ‘when they wanted to do it. He wouldn’t 
have the place broken open on no account, and 
there was no other way of getting in—not that they 
knew of,’ added Sailor, with a wink. ‘It seemed as 
if he’d got some prime reason why they shouldn’t 
get in there. Do you think he had, Master Tom ?’ 

Tom said he didn’t know, but he felt a creepy- 
crawley sensation down the small of his back when 
he thought of a lengthened sojourn in that weird 
deserted house. However, it was better than a 
prison at all events, and Tom gladly acquiesced 
in the arrangements that had been made. Sailor 
left presently, advising Tom to keep in the wood 
till dusk, and promising to have the punt ready as 
soon as it was fairly dark. 

The night turned out fine, and dark as pitch. 
Everything went well. Tom was ferried over the 
river, crept in the shadow of the shrubs to his own 
door, and was received with open arms by his wife. 
Sailor came in immediately after. Then the doors 
were made fast, a curtain pinned securely across 
the window, the candle lighted, and Lizzie began 
to — supper. Tom was wondering a little 
what there would be for supper, for there had been 
nothing in the larder when he left, and he was as 
much surprised as delighted when the frying-pan 
began to fizzle on the fire, and a savoury vapour to 
fill the air with appetising fragrance. 

‘We'll have a merry Christmas in spite of every- 
thing,’ said Sailor, ‘just as I recollect as happened 
as we was roun’ing Cape Horn, and’—— 


et Tom. They both lit their pipes, and pro- 
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A WORD ABOUT WEATHER. 


‘Hush !’ cried Mrs Tom, holding up her hand— 
‘a footstep.’ 

They all kept breathless silence, and listened 
intently, as somebody advanced along the pathway 
with measured tread. 


A WORD ABOUT WEATHER, 


THERE is one science which is within the grasp of 
every mind, and which, to be successfully culti- 
vated, requires no preparation, and furnishes an 
admirable resource for those who have a taste for 
the observation of natural phenomena. It is what 
we may call the science of rain and fine weather, 
but which now receives the higher title of ‘meteor- 
ology. The barometer, the thermometer, and the 
vane, are the simple instruments it employs ; its 
field of observation is the terrestrial atmosphere, 
the regular movements and perturbations of which 
it analyses. 

This practical part of the science is not to be 
despised ; for though the explanations are often un- 
true, the facts which form the basis are generally 
certain. The red moon, for instance, does not merit 
all the blame that is laid upon it, but the period 
of the year when it appears is very dangerous for 
young shoots, too often frosted by the cold night. 
It is especially in mountainous countries, where 
the weather is uncertain, and changes with great 
rapidity, that this local knowledge of climates is 
most to be appreciated. In the Alps, travellers 
may trust almost blindly to those excellent guides 
whose prudence is admirable ; if a storm imprison 
you in some lonely chilet, the guide goes from 
time to time to sniff the air at the door, to look at 
the different quarters of the horizon, and when he 
gives the signal for departure, you may set off 
without fear. The way in which the fog climbs 
the side of the mountain, the height which it 
reaches, the point where it accumulates, give him 
valuable indications. The sailors possess a similar 
science; they know the threatening signs of a 
storm, the menacing aspect of the sky, the clouds 
accumulated in dark heavy masses, the colour of 
the waves, the particular form of foam-like crests 
which float over the blue water, the indented 
appearance of the horizon indicating an angry and 
agitated sea. 

Meteorology is not yet a settled science ; its 
efforts have in no one point been crowned with 
complete success. Its immediate object is the 
knowledge of the weather, but we speak of this 
without analysing the complex elements which 
enter into that simple term. Well or ill, we all 
feel, more or less, the atmospheric changes around 
us, as the air is charged with heat and cold, 
humidity or dryness, and the electric current ; 
these act on our health, our temper, and the devel- 


|| opment of animal and vegetable life. The change 


of a fraction of a degree in the mean temperature, 
would be a decree of death to thousands of ani- 
mated beings, and the invalid is obliged to go 
from climate to climate, in search of one which 
can mitigate his sufferings. 

Besides consulting the barometer, we need to 
know the direction of the wind and the general 
state of the sky. These elements are most 


important in appreciating the changes that are 


coming. A wise observer will not flatter himself 
that he can predict cold summers, warm winters, 
or any remarkable perturbations ; that would be 
to speculate too largely on the credulity of the 
public. It is only for a short time beforehand 
that this can be done, and when, by long obser- 
vation, a perfect knowledge of the climate has 
been acqui By watching whence the wind 
blows, it is possible, with much confidence, to 
announce what will be the next variation, and 
deduce from it the change likely to ensue in the 
weather. This is as much as to say that the law 
of the wind is not arbitrary, but submissive to a 
general law. 

+ .There is a curious fact connected with the direc- 
tion of the wind, which is not generally known. 
A wind blowing from the east may in reality be a 
west wind drawn out of its course. Let us explain. 
The researches of the clever German, Herr Dove, 
have laid down a law of the rotation of winds. The 
air pete in the rotatory movement of the 
earth round its axis; nothing at the pole, this 
movement attains more and more rapidity as it 
reaches the equator. When, from any particular 
cause, a mass of air is driven towards the equator, 
it arrives at a region where the rapidity of the 
earth’s motion is greater than its own: the result 
is, that this polar current advances more slowly to 
the east than those parts of the earth which are 
beneath it, and it appears to an observer on the 
earth to move from east to west. Thus, it will be 
understood that all winds coming from the north 
pole are, in consequence of our planet’s motion, 
deviated from the direct line towards the west, 
and are gradually changed to east winds. If the 
current be equatorial, and moves upwards to the 
north, as it penetrates into latitudes where the 
movement of the earth lessens, it, preserving its 
first rapidity, veers more quickly towards the east 
than the parts of the land over which it blows, 
thus making the wind appear westerly. 

All aérial currents originate in a difference of 
temperature in various parts of the atmosphere. 
Take an island, for example: the surface of the 
earth is more quickly heated than the water; the 
air above the former growing lighter and lighter, 
will rise higher, and be replaced by that of the 
surrounding sea, which is what is commonly called 
the sea-breeze. At night, the inverse aang 
take place—the island cools more quickly than the 
sea, and the land-breeze sets in. This may be taken 
on a larger scale in the great terrestrial masses 
of the Asiatic continent, and the Indian Ocean, 
which surrounds it ; the sea and land breezes then 
become what sailors call the monsoons, winds 
which blow during one part of the year from the 
burning lands of the interior, and in an opposite 
direction during the other. Then take the whole 
world, and it may be understood why the planet 
being always heated under the tropics, and frozen at 
the poles, two fundamental and permanent currents 
are established, blowing in opposite directions. 
About the equator these are distinctly separated, 
lying superimposed without mingling ; the lower 
forming the trade-winds, which are so constant and 
favourable to navigation. In our zone, the hot and . 
cold winds are in continual conflict, and it is owing 
to this perpetual opposition that the extreme vari- 
ableness of our climate is partly due. 

This successive predominance of the winds deter- 
mines the most general peculiarities of our climates. 
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The north and north-west winds come from the 

le, the air is cold, and consequently heavy, the 
oat rises ; the air it meets is charged with 
heat and damp, the north wind grows warmer, and 
takes possession of the watery vapour, carrying 
away and dissolving the clouds. In winter, this 
wind brings a clear cold season ; in summer, it also 
clears the sky, and moderates the heat. In winter, 
the polar wind has a westerly tendency ; in summer, 
more easterly ; and in our part of Europe, the latter 
reaches us in a dry state, having swept the vast 
regions of the north of Asia, the Ural Mountains, 
and Russia. 

The equatorial current reaches our latitudes 
from the south-west ; it has passed over the liquid 
plain of the Atlantic Ocean, and is charged with 
an immense quantity of vapour. The warmth and 
damp make the barometer fall ; penetrating into 
a cold country, the vapour is condensed—in winter, 
causing rain or snow ; in summer, rain; and the 
weather becomes mild, because the many layers of 
cloud intercept the sun’s rays like a screen. If the 
south-west wind continues to blow, the air recovers 
its usual temperature, the clouds disperse, the sky 
is clear, and soon the ey nem heats begin 
which prepare the storms. It is to the equatorial 
current that Ireland owes the beautiful vegetation 
which has caused it to be named ‘Green Erin,’ 
The predominance of these winds will also explain 
why ships can come more rapidly from the United 
States to England, than the opposite way. 

The tempests which arise in the temperate 
zones are much less important and irregular than 
those which find their cradle in the tropics. They 
are apparently owing to the meeting of the polar 
and equatorial currents, which, instead of crossing 
or lying in parallel strata above each other, meet 
directly in front. When one of these masses 
refuses a passage to the other, it produces a great 
accumulation of air, and the barometer rises very 
rapidly. Sadly deceived will he be who, trusting 
to the barometrical scale, should prophesy a fine 
season ; a frightful storm will soon shew the fal- 
lacy of his predictions. 

Another remarkable law as regards winds has to 
be kept in mind. Often in the case of storms, the 
wind, or it may be hurricane, sweeps round in 
a circle. It may not appear to do so, because 
the circle is perhaps very broad. The current, 
however, is a kind of whirlwind. Thus the wind 
reported as driving from west to east at the 
British Channel, may be the same wind which is 
said to be blowing in a contrary direction in a 
northern latitude. Hence the great value of 
meteorological stations, from which notices may 
be sent as warnings to the navigator. 

By the teachings which it affords, meteorology 
furnishes immense assistance to the marine service ; 
every year, the number of shipwrecks ought to 
diminish as the laws of nature in her wildest fury 
are better known, and since the electric tele- 
graph places so many countries in communication. 

eed, that part of the new science is without 
contradiction the most useful and essential branch, 
and seamen of all nations now rival each other in 
adding fresh material to that which Maury first 
drew up. Terrestrial meteorology is also subject 
to the same general laws as the seas ; but whilst 
the surface of the ocean offers no obstacle to the 
winds, the earth, on the contrary, by the variable 
height of the ground, the particular nature of some 


districts, by topographical accidents, and by, the 
ranges of mountains, complicates the phenomena. 

The observation of the great physical phe- 
nomena of nature is not only useful, but a fruitful 
source of pleasure, and a perpetual subject of 
interest; it enlarges the narrow circle into which 
our passions are too liable to confine us, and shews 
us the consolation to be found in the contempla- 
tion of an infinite world. The murmurs of the 
forest, the confused accents of a superhuman 
language, the shore where the waves are for ever 
rising and falling, the night with its numberless 
worlds shining upon us, give us the highest kind 
of sensations ; they act on that hidden sense lost 
in the depths of our being, on the native poetry 
which sleeps in every animated being. The study 
of the world consoles and strengthens, provided 
we seek the divine element in it ; the storms of 
the sky are less dangerous than those of the soul, 
and it is sometimes wiser to contemplate the 
— forms of clouds, than the variations 
of men. 


ONLY? 

Onty a withered violet ? 

Ah! there’s more than the world knows there ! 
In the eventide she gave it 

As I gazed on her face so fair, 
When her glad blue eyes were gleaming 

With a love that was all for me ; 
While one little star looked down from afar, 

As we kissed ‘neath the hawthorn tree ! 


Only a crumpled letter ? 
I’ve had it for twenty years, 

And each glowing word is hallowed 
By Memory’s sacred tears. 

And I’ve lived in the life she gave me, 
When first, in each burning line, 

She laid at my feet, with a grace so sweet, 
A love that was half divine. 


Only a golden ringlet ? 
To the world it is nothing more ! 
But my soul it clasps in its glory 
To the light of the days of yore : 
And I thrill to its silken softness 
In the depth of my lonely night, 
When I think of the grace of a fair young face, 
Where lingered its golden light ! 


Only a life-long vision ? 
Only a dream of peace ? 
Well, well, ’twill be something better 
When sorrow and pain shall cease ; 
So, I'll cherish these gifts she has left me, 
And I’ll render them up to her then : 
My dream shall be fled, and my grief shall be dead, 
When her blue eyes gaze on me again ! 


On Saturday, August 29, will be commenced in this 
JOURNAL, a NovEL, entitled 
THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
By the Author of A Golden Sorrow. 
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